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Bucks (‘I'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 


against himself, which illustrates, we think, 
rather appositely the effect on reader or audi- 
ence of the multitudinous efforts at perfect 
appreciation with which the literary critics 
rather obtund our humble wits. He says, de- 
claring that literary appreciation can easily 
be overdone, and that students are justly 
sensitive to aesthetic dictation : ‘‘ I do not for- 
get my feelings when I accidentally saw a 


stage, two half-yearly indexes and_two cloth | pupil’s notes on one of my own lectures, in 


inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 

without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
back numbers, indexes and bound_ volumes 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


HE Blackheath Press have sent us Mr, A. 

R. Martin’s interesting guide to Charlton 
House, Kent. It is satisfactory to feel 
assured that this fine Jacobean house, 
through the wisdom of the Greenwich Borough 
Council, is saved from the chances of demoli- 
tion. It houses at present, in the central 
hall and the ground floor rooms in the north 
wing, a new branch public library, and some 


other rooms are occupied as municipal 
offices; but the ultimate use of the great 
house must be of wider range, and Mr. Mar- 


tin reasonably suggests that it might be de- 
voted to a picture gallery and museum, in 
which numerous small collections, now scat- 
tered, might be gathered together and made 
accessible. A good museum in the locality is 
admittedly a need, and, if the Woolwich 
Borough Council co-operates, here would be an 
excellent opportunity for founding one. The 
builder of the house was Adam Newton, tutor 

Henry, Prince of Wales, who, it may be 
conjectured, built it out of money which came 
tohim with his rich wife, Catherine Pucker- 
ing. Apart from usefulness as container of 
treasures the house, visited under Mr. Mar- 
tin’s guidance, should prove valuable as 
an inspirer and instructor of the public taste 
m architecture, and in the discernment of 
fine workmanship in decoration, while it 
offers a good field for study for those who have 
a turn for heraldry. 


THE Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, in his recent in- 
augural lecture entitled ‘The Future of 
Greek Studies,’ tells an amusing little story 


| 


which I fancied that I had analyzed with 
some felicity the artistic qualities of a series 
of Pindar’s Odes: my comments were sum- 
marized in one sentence, followed by three 
exclamation marks, ‘‘ This Ode also is Pin- 
dar’s finest.’’ 


iy British Summary Court at Wiesbaden 

(Reuter reported last Saturday) had to 
deal with Police Commissioner Karl Ball, who 
is also conductor of a band of ex-German 
Army musicians, for having caused 
‘* Deutschland, Deutschland wber alles’’ to 
be played at a concert in the Kurhaus Gar- 
dens of that town, whereby much excitement 
was caused in a huge audience. Some of the 
British garrison in uniform were present. 
However, they behaved with due dignity, and 
many of them quietly left the scene. The 
tune—which was made by Haydn for Austria 
in 1797—was soon brought to England and 
here made into a hymn-tune. The German 
words which used to be printed with it in 
the ’eighties were :— 

Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unseon guten Kaiser Franz; 

and they always seemed too small in mean- 
ing for what is, in truth, a magnificent 
melody, fit, apart from any political stimula- 
tion, to rouse up any spirits responsive to 
music. Nevertheless, the syllables ‘‘ Franz 
den Kaiser,’’ fall more happily into the beat 
of the first line than the “‘ ber alles’ of the 
otherwise more adequate national anthem. 


WE all know of the attempt to alter the 

length of the week made by the French 
authorities at the time of the Revolution— 
and how it came to nothing. It is interesting 
to learn—from The Times correspondent at 
Riga, in the issue of Aug. 19 — that some- 
thing of a similar attempt is now to be made 
in Russia by direction of the Soviet Peoples 
Commissars. From October, 1930, the Soviet 
factories are to work without stopping day 
and night, all through the year, except on 
the five chief revolutionary festivals. Every- 
one is to work for five days and rest for one 
day; and thus for each worker the week will 
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consist of six days. But since a sixth of the 
workers will rest each day there will be no 
universal rest-day, and, besides what is 
hoped from this plan in the way of increased 
production, it is intended by it to strike a 
disabling blow to religion by interfering with 
Sunday worship. 


MAXY of our readers have probably noted 

with pleasure the account in the Daily 
Telegraph of Aug. 20, of the finding of a 
beautiful fifteenth century screen in South- 
wold Church, Suffolk. The discovery was 
made by a workman, engaged in taking down 
sections of damaged carving from the screen 
arches. 
from the wood and discovered beneath this 
the golds, reds, purples and greens of the 
original painting still in extraordinary 
freshness. Professor Tristram, who _pro- 
nounces the screen to be the second finest in 
England, is to undertake the work of clean- 
ing it. It is remarkable in having the blue 
cornflower as decoration down the sides; only 
one other screen has this. The broken carv- 
ing of the screen is to be restored, at a cost 
of about £250, by Mr. Howard, of Norwich, 
whose work in the churches of Attleborough, 
Blakeney, and other Norfolk villages is well 
known. One panel and arch are to be 
cleaned first, and then it should be possible 
to estimate the total cost. It is said further 
to be proposed—but we venture to doubt the 
wisdom of the plan—to leave two of the 
arches of the screen in their present state, 
unrestored and uncleaned, so as to give 
archaeologists and visitors an idea of the 
nature and extent of the work that has been 
done. But this is virtually to set up a mem- 
orial to the neglectfulness and stupidity of 
our forefathers, which is surely for us depress- 
ing and towards them unkind: while it shows 
lack of piety towards the artists and crafts- 
men who thought out and made the screen 
originally. 


ON Aug. 17 The Times published a list of 

some twenty new acquisitions by the 
National Portrait Gallery. The earliest is 
that, attributed to Gerard Houthorst, of Sir 
Henry Gage, the Royalist (1597-1645). Among 
them are the two bequests of Lord Revelstoke : 
Nathaniel Hone’s ‘‘ Kitty Fisher’’ and 
Chandler’s Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire ; 
a drawing by J.C.B. of Richard Tattersall ; 
the Thomas Coram attributed to Allan Ram- 
say, and a portrait of Charles Reade by his 
nephew. Several are of persons who have 
died within the present decade, thus, ‘ Lord 
Haldane’ by de Lazlé; ‘J. B. C. Bodley ’— 


a drawing by R. Kastor; ‘ Andrew Bonar 
Law ’—a pencil sketch by Miss M. Agnes 
Cohen, and ‘ Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst’ by 
Miss Georgina Brackenbury. From the war 
there is one portrait—a bronze cast from a 
statuette by Henry Poole of Captain Albert 
Ball, V.C. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Post, Monday, August 25, 
1729. 


He experimented on removing dirt | 


The Proprietors for the Coal Trade have 
had feveral Meetings, and are come to a 
Refolution for drawing up a Reprefentation 
to have the Approbation thereof from the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, in order 
to be laid before the Houfe Commons at the 
enfuing Seffion of Parliament, which will 
entirely overthrow the Combination carry’d 
on clandeftinely in the Coal Trade; and it’s 
believed that the Pool will thereupon be 
regulated to a certain Price per Chaldron. 


On Saturday the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor went in the ufual State to pro- 
clam Bartholomew-Fair; and as {trict Orders 
are given to the Peace-Officers to prevent all 
Gaming and other unlawful Affemblies, it is 
not doubted but every Thing will be carry’d 
on with the greateft Order and Decency. 

This Day his Royal Highnefs the Duke and 
their Royal Highneffes the Princeffes Mary 
and Louifa intend to honour Mr. Reynolds 
with their Prefence at his Great Theatrical 
Booth in Bartholomew-Fair, to fee his new 
Opera of the Beggar’s Wedding and his En- 
tertainment of Dancing in Grotefque Charac- 
ters, call’d The Humours of Harlequin, being 
the fineft Performance that ever was feen in 
a Fair. 

By Rayner’s PULLEN’s 
Company of Comedians, 


During the Time of Bartholomew Fair, at 

The Black-Boy on the Paved Stones near 

Hofier-Lane, Smithfield, will be prefented 
that celebrated Entertainment, call’d, 


HE BEGGAR’s OPERA. The Part of Mack- 
heath by Mr. Powel; Polly, Mrs. Rayner, 
Lucy, Mrs. Pullen; and tha other Parts by 
Perfons from the Theatres. To which will be 
added, feveral very diverting Entertainments 
of Singing and Dancing; particularly the 
MAIDEN’s CASE, by Mrs. Rayner. 
Beginning at Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon, 
and concluding at Eleven in the Evening. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ASSIZE’’ AND ‘‘ ASSIZES.”’ 


HERE has recently been an attempt to 

substitute the term ‘“‘ Assize’’ for 
“ Assizes.”’? I do not say this entirely with 
regard to a recently published book, but refer 
rather to the terms used by reviewers and 
editors, one of the last having altered (very 
much against my will) the title of an article 
written by me, from ‘‘ Bloody Assizes’’ to 
“ Bloody Assize.’’ And as, in a few weeks, a 
book written by me and entitled ‘ The Bloody | 
Assizes,’? will be published, I am peculiarly | 
interested in the use of the terms. So my | 
notes on the subject will interest others | 
besides myself. | 

The difficulty seems partly to have been) 
caused by the ‘N. E. D.’ Of the plural word | 
the Dictionary states: — ‘‘12. Hence) 
(usually in pl.). The sessions held period- 
ically in each county in England, for the pur- 
pose of administering civil and criminal, 
justice, etc., etc.’’ 

For ‘‘ usually ’’ substitute ‘‘ only.’’ It is. 
a matter of common notoriety that this would | 
be correct, and that, on the other hand, no 
instance of the singular (in the past) can he | 
supplied. 

Assizes are mentioned in Magna Charta, 
but the first instance of the use of the term 
in the Statute Law of England is to be found | 
in the statute 13 Edw. I. ec. 30 (1285). 
According to ‘ Statutes at Large’ (Vol. i. 
p. 203 et seq.) this runs as follows:—‘‘ As- | 
signatur de cetero duo justiciarii jurati coram | 
_ et non aliis capiantur assisie novae | 
isseisinae, mortis antecessoris et attinctie, | 
etc.” 

The translation, in parallel columns, 
states:—‘‘ From henceforth, two justices 
sworn shall be assigned, before whom, and 
none other, Assises of Novel disseisin, Mort 
d’auncestor and attaints shall be taken, etc.’’ | 

Evidently, therefore, the term did not refer. 
to real property pleas only. 
provisions about the ‘‘ Assizes,’’ which were | 
to be held three times a year, follow, and the 


The reader will have no difficulty in con- 
cluding that (owing to the date) we are here 
confronted with a word derived from the 
French, perhaps through the ‘‘ Customs ”’ of 
Normandy. 

Referring to the great French lexico- 
grapher, Littré, we find that, under the 
heading of ‘ Assise’ (to which a variety of 
meanings are ascribed, not at all in accord- 
ance with the English singular word), Littré 
states as follows:—‘‘40, Au pluriel, session 
d’une cour criminelle. Tenir les  assises. 
Aprés la tenue des assises, etc., etc, ... 
Anciennement les grandes assises étaient les 
sednces de certains juges supérieurs, qui 
étaient envoyés dans les provinces pour exam- 
iner si les juges des tribuneaux subalternes 
remplissaient leur devoir.’’ 

In the seventeenth century in England and, 
indeed, right down to modern times, the use 
of the plural was invariable. Thus :— 

Perfect Occurrences for 1—8 June, 1649, 
states :—‘‘ The assizes are to be kept June 27 
at Redding for Berkshire, June 30 at Oxford, 
etc.’ 

And the London Gazette, for 9-12 Feb., 
1685, gives notice as follows:—‘‘ The Assizes 


| for the Norfolk circuit, Lord Chief Justice 


Jeffreys, Sir Francis Withens, etc.” 

Finally the Western Circuit of August— 
September, 1685, held by Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys and other judges, was never known 
by any other term than that of the ‘‘ Bloody 
Assizes.”’ . 

Of the editions of the book called by this 
title and mentioned by Oldmixon and other 


_contemporary writers, the following is an 
_ accurate list :— 


“The Protestant Martyrs; or, The 
Bloody Assizes.’ 1689. 

2. ‘The Bloody Assizes; or, a compleat 
history of the life of George, Lord Jeffries,’ 
etc. 1689. 

3. ‘A New Martyrology; or the Bloody 
Assizes now exactly methodized into one 
volume,’ ete., 1689. 

4. ‘A New Martyrology; or the Bloody 

1693. 


Assizes,’ etc. 


, 5. ‘The Western Martyrology; or the 

A variety of Bloody Assizes,’ etc. 1705, 
On the other hand, the substantive 
‘‘ assize’’ had two meanings. Blackstone 


title of the Act is given as follows:—‘‘ The (First ed., 1768, Vol. iii., pp. 57-59) says of 


authority of justices of Nisi Prius. 
journment of suits. 


may give their verdict at large. 


or juries.” 


Ad- | the oldest :—‘‘ The judges upon their several 
Certain writs that are | circuits sit by virtue of five several author- 
determinable in their proper counties. A jury ities. 1. Of the Peace. 
None but miner. 
who were summoned shall be put in assises | 


2. Oyér and Ter- 
3. General Gaol delivery. 4. A 
Commission of assise to take assises, that is 
' to take the verdict of a peculiar species of 
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| 


jury called an assise and summoned for the 
trial of landed disputes... 5. Nisi prius.”’ 
The jury of assise or assize, of course, has 
long been obsolete. 

The second use of the singular assise or 
assize is equally obsolete and refers only to 
the ‘‘assize of bread, beer,’ etc., held 
annually by the Lord Mayor. Thus:—The 
Kingdomes Faithfull and Impartiall Scout, 
for 1—8 June, 1649, notes:—‘‘ The Assize of | 
bread, set forth by order of the Lord Mayor | 
and Court of Aldermen. A penny wheaten | 
loaf to contain 6 ounces and a half, and three | 
halfpenny white loaves the like weight.”’ 

As the penny of these days was the equiv- 
alent of about fourpence halfpenny of our. 
own times, the reason for this assize will be | 
at once apparent. Common bread was then | 
a mixture of rye, white flour, pea meal and 
beans, and does not seem to have been the 
subject of an assize.”’ 

J. G. Muppiman. 


HERALDIC NOTES. 


knowledge of ornithology | 


shews a 
that this little bird is always drawn | 
with stumps instead of legs, for when 


perching the swallow does not shew its feet. 
The name martlet shews the origin French 
for in English the birds of this genus are 
named swallow or martin. The martlet is the 
badge of the fourth son. It always seems to. 
me that martlets are peculiar to certain 
counties; perhaps it would be more correct | 
to say to certain Heralds, and that martlet 
shields are not a very common charge till 
late in the fifteenth century, after which 
date we find numberless shields with these 
birds. Of course, I know many early ex-. 
amples, and of these later I shall write. 
The usual colour for them is black, a martlet | 
proper, but occasionally we find red mart- 
lets, as well as silver or gold. I do not recall 
a single blue specimen. 

The Cornish chough proper, is black with 
red beak and legs. It came heraldically about 
the reign of Queen Eliabeth, and was borne 
by families without 
Cornwall. 

2. Tue Cornisu Borper. 


Most people know the arms of Richard, 
King of the Romans, who also bore the titles | 
of Earl of Poitou and Cornwall; and the 
border pellettée is considered to be Cornish in 
origin. As such it was granted as an heraldic | 
distinction to various Cornish branches 


any connection with 


pelletée. 
shield with the field gules and others with 
| the border gules. 
the shield is the same with the colour differ- 


of families. Less well known is the fact that 
these same arms are those of Chatellerault 
Vienne, a town in France deriving its name 
from the Airaud family, the ancient Vicomtes 
of the place whose castle was said to have 
been first erected in 936. In 1325 Amaury, 
Vicomte de Chatellerault, used on his banner 
the arms, Or a lion rampant gules in border 
sable bezantée. The only difference between 
this shield and that of Richard, King of the 
Romans, was that the field in Richard’s 
shield was argent and his lion was crowned. 
This Plantagenet prince died 1272, and was 
buried at Hales Abbey. Thus we find though 
the two noblemen were not exactly contempor- 
ary there was not more than a generation 
between them. 

These same arms, a lion rampant in a bor- 
der with roundels, was borne by Vreichvas, 
Lord of Hereford, and his descendants, ice., 


_ Azure a lion rampant per fess or and argent 
_in border of the third charged with annulets, 


Another variant of his arms had the border 
There is a third variant of this 


But the actual pattern of 


ences. All of these (some with slight differ- 
ences) were borne by different families with 
different names. I have in my Heraldic Dic- 
tionary about twenty or more who used this 
form of heraldic bearing stil] used by the 


little French town in memory of its ancient 
| family. This is extremely curious and worth 


tracing out. Did the English users of the 


| shield derive from the French source? We 


found the foreign source in relation to the 
Grandison arms, but why Richard Planta- 
genet should give up his paternal coat-of-arms 
to adopt that of a foreign family is not 
obvious. 

EK. E. Cope. 


N OLD ROAD ACCIDENT. — As road 
accidents were, no doubt, very scarce in 

the middle of the eighteenth century, it may 
interest some readers if I give brief particu- 
lars of one recorded in an old family bio- 
graphy in my possession; the story of the 


accident being woven in about 150 lines of 
verse. 


An extract from the diary of the bio 
grapher’s grandmother reads, viz. :— 

“1749, 4th May. The news of Mr. Wad- 
ley’s [or Waddy’s] shocking accident, with 
several others in his wagon from London.” 

The biographer states that a Woodstock 
man, named Bellinger, was the first to start 
a wagon or fly from Bicester, Oxon, to 
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London. The wagon was drawn by ei ht | 
grey horses, which incidentally were cal cal 
by many people the ‘‘ Woodstock Greys.’’ On 
this tragic occasion it appears that the horses 
had just climbed a very steep hill near 
Stokenchurch when they took fright and 
bolted down the other side, dragging the 
wagon-load of people with them. At the foot | 
of the hill the. whole lot were precipitated 
down a precipice, killing and injuring a 
number of the occupants. The George Wad- 
ley mentioned was an intimate friend of the. 
biographer’s father. 
I should be pleased if any reader could | 
give further particulars of this accident, 
which one can imagine would cause great 
consternation in those days. 


T. B. Jenkins. 


R. COWEL’S GREAT ALOE (See ante. 
p. 74 s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago ’).— 
John Cowell published ‘ Account of the Aloe 
in Blossom, Torch Thistle and Glastonbury 
Thorn’ 8vo. Lond. 1729; ‘ The Curious and 
Profitable Gardener. . . also a_ description 
of the Great Aloe’ 8vo. Lond, 1730, 1732. In- 
cluded in a volume of plates of Agave ameri- 
cana, from the library of Sir J. Banks, now 
in Dept. of Botany, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) 
is a coloured folio (25in. x 18in.), copper-plate 
engraving of this aloe, HZ. Kirkall fecit Septr. 
23, 1729. In the right-hand corner is the Torch 
Thistle. The Dept. of Botany also has two 
differently coloured copies of an engraving 
(12in. x 7in.) of the Torch Thistle, entitled 
“An exact and genuine draught of y® Torch 
Thistle, taken by order of Mr. Cowel as it 
blow’d in his Garden at Hoxton, I. Oliphant 

pinx. I, Mynde sc.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE FASHION OF SHORT HAIR FOR 
WOMEN.—The modern shingled heads 
of women are sometimes spoken and written 
of as if the fashion were unprecedented—a 
by-product of twentieth century emancipa- 
tion. But M. Gaston Delayen in a note on 
p. 219 of his book ‘La Passion de la Mar- 
quise Diane de Ganges’ says: 

Les femmes durant les xvure et xvutte siécle 
sacrifigrent six fois leur chevelure 4 la mode: 
aprés la Fronde, & la frondeuse—en 1671 A 
Yhurluberlu—aprés la mort du Régent, en téte 
de mouton, puis en mirliton—aprés une couche 
de la Reine, & Venfant—aprés Thermidor, 
a la victime et & la sacrifiée.—pendant le 


Directoire, jusqu’a la fin du Consulat, a la 


Readers’ Queries. 


Titus, 


H. F. 


ARGARET O’SULLIVAN THRICE 

MARRIED. — Can any reader give in- 

formation about a (Miss) O’Sullivan, who 

married three times, being in succession Hon. 

Mrs, Margaret Beresford, Lady Lucas, and 
Lady Hamilton (about sixty years ago, 

believe) ? 

B. A. D. 


LAWRENCE BLANSTON, PRIEST.—Can 
any of your readers tell me where I shall 
find an account of the burning of one Law- 
rence Blanston, priest, for heresy in 1526? 


| He was educated at the Grammar School here. 
I have looked in Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs’ 


without finding any mention of it. 


W. A. JAMEs, 
Hon. Librarian. 
Southwell Minster. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT WATERLOO: 
ALEXANDER HAY.—In the Memorial 
Chapel at Waterloo there is an epitaph to the 
memory of Alexander Hay, of the — Light 
Dragoons, aged eighteen, who fell, as the tab- 
let records, on the field of Waterloo. The 
inscription, much faded, sounds interesting, 
but I have found it difficult to get it word for 
word translated. I should be glad to have an 
accurate translation, and to know if it is a 
quotation, and also to know who Alexander 
was. Perhaps his family might like to restore 
the little tablet. One cannot get close to it 
as there is a railing in front of it and others. 
The words are: 

O dolor! Atque decus magnum! Haec ille 
prima die bello dedit. Haec eadem aufert. 


Mary Rivaz. 


ROSVENOR BASIN AND CANAL.-- 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
where I may find the history of the Grosvenor 
Basin and Grosvenor Canal? I see them 
marked in maps of London prior to the erec- 
tion of Victoria Station, but can find no par- 
ticulars of their construction in any of my 

London books. 

W. Courtuore Forman. 


‘MHE MARQUIS OF BOLIBAR.’--A book 

under this title by Léon Perutz was 
published in 1926. Was there ever such a 
person, and is there any foundation for the 
account of the incidents in the Peninsular 


War described in the book ? 
Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 
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FARLY LETTER-COPYING PRESSES.— 

Among the effects of Thomas Blake, a 
Scottish merchant in Mexico, after his death 
in 1566, was ‘‘ una prensa para cartas.”’ I 
translate this (perhaps incorrectly) as mean- 
ing a copying press for letters. Were letter 
copying presses for preserving duplicates in 
use in Spain and England during the six- 
teenth century ? 

G. R. G. C. 


TEINBERG’S 


Harley, comedian, whose effects were auc- 
tioned off in November, 1858, lot 543 includes 
‘“a Steinberg’s patent presentation walking- 
stick, silver mounted.’’? Collecting canes was 
Harley’s hobby. What sort of a walking- 
stick was this, and who was Steinberg ¢ 

Pavut McPuHartin. 


LAYS FROM DICKENS. — Does there 
exist, in manuscript or published form, 
any fairly complete list of the plays adapted 
from the novels of Dickens by various hands ? 


Paut McPuHartin. 


HE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD: 
MACGREGOR. A rather curious story 
has been told me concerning the loss of the 
Birkenhead, and the child of an officer on 
board named MacGregor, and as I have been 
unable to obtain corroboration of it, I should 
be glad to hear whether any of your readers 
could confirm or deny it. It is stated :— 


That one of the officers (named MacGregor) 
had his young wife and little baby on board. 
When the order was given for the women and 
children to be put into the boats the wife re- 
fused to leave her husband’s side, and one of 
the sailors just as the boat was leaving shouted, 
“Throw us the baby.” 

The mother with true heroism gave up her 
baby. It was thrown safely into the arms of 
one of the boat’s crew and was thus un- 
consciously rescued. 

Now for the sequel. Many years after this 
child became governor of one of the West 
Indian Islands, and one day a bottle was 
brought to him which had been picked up from 
the sea. It is said to have contained a letter 
written by his father and mother from the 
deck of the ill-fated ship of 30 years before, 
breathing the most ahsolute Christian forti- 
tude and confidence in God. 

The son was “ Rob Roy MacGregor,” the 
inventor of the canoe which bears his name 
and in which he is said to have travelled many 
thousands of miles. 

He is also said to be well-known in another 
sphere—as one of the founders of the Open Air 
Missions. 


I have looked through a list of all the 


PATENT WALKING. | 
STICK.—In the sale catalogue of J. P. | 


officers and men and women said to have 
been aboard that ill-fated vessel and the 
name MacGregor does not appear. 

What is known of this ‘‘ Rob Roy Mac. 
Gregor ’’; what island was he governor of, 
and when ? 

JAMES SEVYON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., Scot. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


GETON LAKE AND ANDERSON LAKE, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—I should be 
grateful to any of your readers who could 
give me the size, and a description, of Seton 
Lake and Anderson Lake, in the Cariboo dis- 
trict of British Columbia. 

The former was named after Colonel Alex- 
ander Seton, who was lost in H.M. steam 
transport Birkenhead, in 1852, and _ the 
latter after Dr. James Anderson, LL.D., his 
grandfather, and my great-great-grandfather, 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., Scot. 


HESTNUT-TREE IN HERALDRY. — 

Can anyone tell me what family has the 

chestnut-tree either as charge on_ shield, 
crest or badge? 


NCIENT ETRUSCANS.—Are there any 
materials—whether in ancient literature 
or derived from excavation—for making out 
what was the dietary of the ancient 
Etruscans ? 
G, H. 


[RON GREY HORSES AND CATTLE. — 
Can anyone give me any particulars of any 

strains of pedigree horses—or cattle—distin- 

guished by iron-grey coat ? 


RUBBINGS OF INCISED STONES. — I 
should be glad to know a simple method 
of taking impressions of incised stones. Heel- 
ball does not answer, as the edges are less 
sharp and the cutting often shallower than 
brass, and pencil rubbings which suit en- 
graved plate are not very successful. 
G. 8. G. 


(\N HOLIDAY.”’—The Observer announces 
that “Mr, St. John Ervine is on 
holiday.’’ Since when is ‘“ on holiday” an 


expression to be used seriously? I always 
thought it was slang, and I feel it is a pity 
it is anything more, for it has an ugly sound. 
Is ‘‘on top”’ also taken to be good English 
now? And are there other clipped sentences 
of the same kind coming into common use 


J. H. 
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petorr FAMILY.—Information is wanted | resident, Old Chapel Row, Kentish Town.”’ 
as to the parentage and ancestry of | (Holden’s Directory.) _ 
of William Elliott, born 1 Apr., 1753 (place 1808. As his name disappears from the 
unknown) ; or of Stephen Elliott, born about usual lists of later date, he presumably re- 
1757. tired from the ne ocr yg | Office in this year, 
Of William Elliott nothing is known of | being then Principal Clerk, Cash Depart- 
earlier date than April, 1782, when, at the | ment. 
age of twenty-nine, he was appointed an, Oct. 22 to 29, 1808. It is on record that 
extraclerk in the Navy Victualling Office, at | the coat-of-arms of the Elliott family was 
that time on Tower Hill, but afterwards | searched for in the Heralds’ College between 
(about 1787) removed to Somerset House, and | these dates by Mr. Lodge, Lancaster Herald, 
now a department of the Admiralty. Records) and Mr. Radclyffe, Rouge Croix, on applica- 
there show that he remained in _ the! tion being made by William Elliott and his 
Victualling Office until the year 1808 or} son William Elliott, jun., but apparently 
thereabouts, as below mentioned. Subsequent no right to arms was established. 
occurrences in his career were as follows:— Sept. 4, 1810. The will of this date of 
Jan. 1, 1784. William Elliott, bach., and Sarah Kerby (née Wallworth), widow of John 
Ann Laporte, sp., ‘‘ both of this parish,’’ Kerby, of Oxford Street, Marylebone, book- 
married at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. Wit- seller, mentions William Elliott, of Old 
nesses: Gabriel Laporte, Juliet Millnes. (A.| Chapel Row, Kentish Town, gent., as an 
Gabriel Laporte was, in 1765, a well-to-do executor. 
astrycook in St, Anne’s, Soho. [Exch, Rolls, Apr. 14, 1813. A settlement made between 
-R.O.] ). | William Elliott and Amey Elliott his wife, 
(Ann Elliott is believed to have died child- relating to copyhold property Nos. 5 and 8, 
less. No record of her burial can be found) Old Chapel Row, Kentish Town, and No. 15, 
in the registers of St. George’s, Bloomsbury). Upper Park Place, Camden Town, and a 
Mar. 29, 1788. William Elliott, widr., and leasehold in Prospect Place, Edgware Road, 
Amey Wallworth, ‘‘ both of this parish,’’ Paddington. 
married by lic. at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. March, 1833. William Elliott died at Old 
Witnesses: R. Harrison, John Brinden (who Chapel Row, Kentish Town, and 
appear to have been officials of the church).'! March 29, 1833, was buried in a .vault 
(Amey Elliott was the youngest daughter’ under Kentish Town Chapel (now the church 
of Joseph Wallworth, a lapidary, of King of St. John the Evangelist). 
Street, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, who appar-| Of Stephen Elliott it is known that he was 
ently retired in 1787 to Old Chapel Row, married at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to 
Kentish Town). ' Mary Knight, ‘‘both of this parish,’’ on 
Oct. 5, 1793. A settlement made (after the 51 Aug., 1784. From the fact that one 
decease of Joseph Wallworth on 27 July of of the witnesses at this marriage was the 
that year) between William Elliott and William Elliott above mentioned (the other 
Amey Elliott of the one part, and James having been a William Coleburn), it is 
Morisset and William Lukin, of Denmark assumed that William and Stephen Elliott 
Street, St. Giles’s, jewellers, and John Wil- were brothers, or alternatively, perhaps, 
son, of Long Acre, coachmaker, of the other cousins. Stephen Elliott appears to have 
part, as trustees. This related to two copy- been the person of that name buried 31 Dec., 
hold messuages in Old Chapel Row, Kentish 1818, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, aged 61, 
Town, and other personal estate, formerly and to have had a son named William, born 
the property of Joseph Wallworth. /18 Jan., 1793, and baptized at St. Paul’s, 
June 2, 1798. William Elliott, gent. Covent Garden, 17 Feb., 1793. Further par- 
(probably the person under reference), ticulars of Stephen Elliott’s career are 
gazetted Adjutant of the St. Pancras Volun- «wanted. 


ter Association. (Lond. Gazette). (The W. T. T. Exxiort. 
corps was disbanded in 1804). | 40, Westbourne Park Road, 

Nov. 21, 1803. William Elliott, then a Bayswater, W.2 
special constable of Kentish Town, addressed, [ ANSDOWN FAMILY (See also ante p. 
4 letter on the subject of the equipment, etc., | 79). — Wanted, information concerning 


of that body to Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards this name from 1600 to an earlier period— 
Lord Liverpool). (The letter is preserved in| probably in counties of Wiltshire or Somer- 
BM. Addl, Ms. 38239 fo. 204.) | setshire. 

1806-1809 ‘‘ Mr. William Elliott, private | CoLontst. 
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ORNFIELDS 


OF  THANET. — The} Audley, from whom it descended), married 


majority of these have no boundary Leng or Lowry, dau. of Gryffydd Vychan, 
hedges ; one can walk straight from the road | descended from Griffith ap Madoc. The 


or path into the corn. Is there a special 
reason, geology or drainage? 
J. AnpacH. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify the | 
following coats: | 
a. Gules, a lion passant erminois, on a_ 
chief of the second, three birds sable. (? Cor- | 
nish choughs). | 
Crest: On a wreath a demi-lion rampant | 
erminois, resting sinister fore-paw on an. 
arch sable, and collared battely gules. 
Motto: Probitate tueor parta. | 
b. Sable, on a cross between four fleurs- | 
de-lis or, five arches of the field, on the fess- | 
point another fleur-de-lis of the last (for. 
difference ?) 


S. E. Beat. 


Stubbington, Hants. 


ARISH REGISTER ENTRY IN. 
CIPHER.—In the register of the old 
Parish Church of Cleator, Cumberland, there 
is an entry which is certainly a curiosity. | 
It runs: 
J182t1 B1982 £3631 G5632673 B1982 C591t3 | 
d2 C621t29 P9374 d32 728s3s J1851933 | 
Blptdz1t1 1884 P92d3ct4 1645. 

The cipher is a common one in which the 
vowels and liquids (l.m.n.r.) are replaced by | 
figures: l=a; 2=e; 3=1; 4=0; 5=u; 6=1; 
7=m; 8=n; 9=r. Using this key the entry 
reads : 

Janeta Barne filia Gulielmi Barne Curati 
de Cleater primo die mensis Januarii Bap- | 
tizata fuit anno predicto 1645. 

Is this entry at Cleater unique? If not, I 
should be glad to be informed where others 
are to be seen. 


H. Askew. 


PILESTONE (PULESTON) OF HAMP-| 

SHIRE.—Badley (Clare Park, Hamp-. 
shire) belonged to the Pilestone family till 
1312, when it was sold by Emma de Pilestone 
to John de Westcote. I have reason to think: 
she was Emma, dau. of Henry de Audley or 
Alditheley, and she married Griffith ap 
Madoc, Lord of Bromfield and Maelor. She 
had Maelor Saeseg settled on her for life, 
1277, in jointure. Her two sons were) 
drowned at Holt Bridge. As I am descended 
from Emma Audley, I want to discover the 
date of her death, and when she married 
Pilestone. A descendant of hers, Robert 
Puleston of Emral (so named from Emma 


‘V. C. H.’ of Hampshire does not mention 


the Pilesdons or Pulestons as Hampshire 


landowners. See an article on Puleston in 
the ‘ Hants Field Club.’ 
E. E. Cops. 


Finchampstead Place, 
Berkshire, 
ILKMAIDS AND STOOL-BALL. ~ I 
understand there is a Sussex game 
played by teams of women and girls known 
as stool-ball, which is regarded as a sort of 
mother of cricket, also as a feminine edition 
of cricket. The story goes that milkmaids 
in olden times invented the game, using their 
stools as wickets. I shall be glad of refer- 
ences to milkmaids playing stool-ball. 
R. Hepeer Wattace. 


ABOON’S MILK.—We read in Pliny’s 

‘ Natural History’ as follows: ‘‘ These 
people are called Menismini; they live on 
the milk of the animal which we call cyno- 


cephalus [baboon ?] and rear large flocks of 


these creatures, taking care to kill the males, 


| except such as they may preserve for the pur- 


poses of breeding.’’ I shall be glad of other 


_ references to baboon’s milk. 


R. HepGer Wattace. 


ROMWELL COTTAGE, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD.—Up a little entry on 

the western side of the thoroughfare, near 
Percy Street, is this ancient structure. Local 
tradition connects it in some way with Oliver 


Cromwell. Is _——s really known about 
the place? It is used as an old curiosity 
shop. 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


EV. DAVID LLOYD, VICAR OF LLAN- 
FISTER.—This Radnorshire cleric was 
author of ‘ Voyage of Life,’ poem, 1792, 8vo. 
Information about his career and date of 
death will be esteemed. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


: QUOTATION WANTED. — Some- 


where among Cobden’s writings is a letter 
to an American friend, on Tarifis. I want a 
uotation from it, where Cobden said some- 
| like this :— f 
““ Don’t you see that if you erect Tariffs your 
employés inevitably, will demand higher wages 
out of your higher profits.’ 
I want the exact words, and the reference. 


w. F. D. 
Epsom. 
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Replies. | 


THE NUMBERS AT BANNOCKBURN 
(clvi. 352, 390). 


1, Mounted Men.-—In calculating 
strength of the English Army it must 
be remembered (a) That only two or 
three months were available for prepara- 
tion, and that this was far too short, 
and the writs for the levies were issued too 
late. (b) That the King omitted to summon 
Parliament, and accordingly the Earls re- 
fused to attend, excepting only Pembroke, 
Hereford, and Gloucester; and the Clergy 
also refused their aid. He would thus be 
without funds. 

I will now first consider the mounted force 
of the English Army. This would consist of 
(1) The feudal levy. (2) Paid men-at-arms. 
(3) The King’s personal retainers and house- 
hold. 

(1) Edward II, premising that cavalry 
could not act against the Scots in the country 
they had occupied, ubi equitibus difficilis 
accessus patebit, called on ninety-five feudal 
tenants only. J. EH. Morris (‘ Welsh Wars 
of Edward I’) states that the very great 
majority of feudal tenants were represented 
by from one to three lances. Sir J. Ramsay 
also (‘Revenues of the Kings of England,’ 
etc.), calculating from the analogy of former 
musters, such as that of 1310, when 175 
feudal tenants produced 421 mounted men, 
puts the feudal levy in 1314 at 300 men only. 

(2) The feudal array was found by Edward 
I to be so unsatisfactory that he supple- 
mented it by paid men-atarms. Thus at 
Falkirk he paid 1,300 menatarms. As he 


the | 


summoned also 155 feudal tenants, his 
cavalry in that campaign might have 
amounted to 1,500 to 2,000 men. Edward IT | 


had not summoned Parliament and was ac- | 
cordingly without funds; there is no record 
of any paid men at-arms at Bannockburn. 
(3) The King’s Household and retainers. 
These would include all the foreigners, who 
would also be resident in the kingdom. There 
is no evidence of the levying, or of the trans- 
port to England, of any other foreigners ; nor 
was there time to do so, or money to pay 
them. At Falkirk ten Gascon knights and 
twenty-seven men-at-arms were present, 
Edward I having recently arrived from the 
Continent, whence he had issued orders for 
the Infantry levies some six months earlier. | 
J. E. Morris, in his ‘ Bannockburn,’ says: | 


' were available. 


‘“The foreigners in the campaign may be 


_ neglected,’ and there is no reason to disagree 


with him. 

I arrive therefore at the following con- 
clusions: That we may so far agree with Sir 
James Ramsay as to allow that the feudal 


-array would not furnish more than 300 


That no paid men-at-arms 

That, adding to the feudal 
levy the King’s Household and retainers, 
among whom all the foreigners would be in- 
cluded, we may put the total English 
mounted force at 500 men. It must be more- 
over remembered that all these need not have 
been present at Bannockburn; or, further, 
in the actual battle. Casualties, lines of 
communication, mounted guards and 
orderlies, must be allowed for; mounted 
constables of infantry must also be deducted 
from the feudal levy. 

As the above differs from most previous 
estimates I shall be very grateful for any 
detailed criticism. 

2.  Infantry.—I must differ from replies 
kindly given to my question on this subject, 
on the following grounds. The numbers of 
the English infantry must be based on the 
writs of Edward II. He had issued these in 
March for 5,700 men, and in April for 10,000 
more. Both of these were cancelled. On 
May 27 he signed final writs for 21,540 men 
as follows: from the Northern counties, 
12,500 men; from Lincoln, 3,000; from North 
and South Wales, 5,540. It is evident that 
these writs were far too late, and that the 
men from the north of Trent only, and pos- 
sibly those from Lincoln, could arrive by June 
17, when Edward marched from Berwick. 

There remained thus a nominal levy of 
15,500 men. But, as can be shewn from the 
analogy of previous musters, not more than 
50 per cent. of nominal levies were ever 
taken into pay: the English infantry there- 
fore could not be more than 7,000 to 8,000 
strong. 

Edward II had also, on March 22, called 
on the Irish to assist. There is, however, no 
evidence of their having been in his army at 
Bannockburn. In 1303 the Scots had im- 
ported Irish auxiliaries: in 1307 a large 
body of Irish had joined Bruce in Carrick ; 
in 1313 Bruce was negotiating with the Irish 
chiefs of Ulster and Meath, who had offered 
the Crown of Ireland to his brother Edward. 
J. E. Morris (‘ Bannockburn ’) says, ‘‘ The 
Irish . .. in the army may be neglected,’’ and 
in this we may agree with him. 

I conclude therefore that the English in- 
fantry was, when it marched for Stirling, 


mounted men. 
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7,000 to 8,000 strong. On the battlefield it 
might, including Scotch auxiliaries, be 7,000 
men: as deserters, casualties on the march, 
guards, etc., must be deducted. 

What of the Scots? These are put, on the 
authority of Barbour, at one third of the 
English army, whatever strength that is esti- 
mated to be. But there is no ground at all 
for this calculation. As the Scots were in the 
centre of Scotland, and men could be called 
up for a few days only, they would be in 
greater strength than the English, some of 
whom had had to march 350 miles. 

I shall be obliged for any detailed criti- 
cism of the above estimate, 


indeed from all others I have seen. 


B. B. E. 


TIME-RECKONING ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


(clvii. 100). 


BEFORE the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar considerable differences existed, 
not only in various countries, but even in 
the same place in the same country, and at 
the same period, respecting the commence- 
ment of the year. 

Sir Harris Nicolas in ‘ The Chronology of 
History ’ states :— 


The days on which the year commenced in 
most countries have en as follows: Christ- 
mas Day (the 25th December); the day of the 
Circumcision (the Ist January); the day of the 
Conception (the 25th March); and Easter-day 
(the day of the resurrection of our Lord); and 
it was not until a comparatively recent period 
that a general rule was adopted. 


regard to France :— 


From the time of Charlemagne the year 
commenced on Christmas-day. This usage 
prevailed almost universally during the 9th 
century: evidence however, exists of the year 
being then reckoned from Easter-day, in some 
parts of France. From the end of the 11th 
century to 1563 the usage was nearly universal 
for the monarchs, in their public instruments, 
to begin the year at Easter, or rather on Holy 
Saturday (Easter Eve), after the benediction 
of the holy candle, But in the provinces of 
which the English had _ possession it was 
common to commence the year at Christmas. 
When they began the year at Easter, or on the 
25th March, it was usual to add, “ according to 
the style of France ” or “ more Gallicano.” In 
the ecclesiastical province of Rheims from the 
12th century, the year was commenced on the 
25th March. This usage subsisted in Mont- 


which differs | 
materially from the replies to my query, and | 


didier until the 16th century, In the diocese 
of Soissons, in the 13th century, they began the 
year on Christmas-day. At iens and 
Peronne, at the same period, the year began 
on Haster-eve. But in several parts of the 
Picardy, after the 13th century, they neverthe. 
less reckoned the year from the Ist January, 
In Languedoc, and many of the southern 
provinces, the year began on 25th March, 
though not without many exceptions; for in 
the 12th and 18th centuries, the year was 
more generally commenced in Languedoc at 
Easter, and until 1563 the parliament of 
Toulouse dated it from that festival. At Nar. 
bonne and in the Pays de Foix, Christmas-day 
was usually considered the first day of the 
year. In the diocese of Limoges in 1301 the 
year began on 25th March or Haster-day. In 
Poitou, Guienne, Normandy and Anjou, after 
they fell into the hands of the English, the 
legal year commenced at Christmas. In 
Dauphiny, towards the end of the 13th 
century it was customary to begin the year 
on 25th March, but in the 14th century it was 
commenced at Christmas, which was called “le 
style Delphinal.” In rovence no uniform 
custom prevailed in the 11th, 12th, or 13th 
centuries ; some commencing the year at Christ- 
mas, others on Ist January, and others on 25th 
March or on Easter-day. At Besancon the year 
began on 25th March in the civil tribunals, but 
in the 15th century on Ist January. At 
Montbelliard some began the year on Ist Jan- 
uary, and others on 25th March. 


Sir Harris Nicolas gives particulars as to 
other European countries, but it would take 
up too much space to give them here, and 
your correspondent is referred for them to 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s book, or to the following 
works upon which it is mainly founded, viz., 
‘L’Art de vérifier les Dates ’ and De Vaine’s 
‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de Diplomatique.’ 
I have, however, given the above information 
with regard to France, in order to show the 


_great confusion which existed with regard 


to th t of th 
He gives the following particulars with | 


March 1 appears to have been most ex- 
ceptional as the first day of the year. The 
only examples given by Sir Harris Nicolas are 
referred to in the following passage :— 

At Venice the civil and common year has 
always been commenced on 1st January, but 
from time immemorial the legal year, which 
was used in all public acts, was reckoned from 
Ist March, and it appears that the year was 
also begun on that day at Benevento in the 
12th century. 

Leap year is due to the reformation of the 
Roman calendar by Julius Caesar, who 
ordered that every fourth year an additional 
day should be introduced after the sixth of 
the Calends of March, i.e. Feb. 24, which 
year he called Bissextile because the sixth 
of the Calends of March was then doubled. 
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It is curious that in the reference books 
at my disposal I can find no definite state- 
ment as to which year, in cases where the 
year began at a later date than the end of 
February, the Leap year day was added. 
The rectification of the calendar by Gregory 
XIII was effected in 1582, but it did not 
come into operation in England till Jan. 1, 
1752. 

I have searched the Parish Registers of 
Clitheroe, and find the following entries for 
Feb, 29:— Burials on that day in 1575/6 
end in 1679/80. Baptisms on that day in 
1679/80, 1735/6 and 1739/40. 

These entries indicate that the Leap Year 
Day was added to the February to which it 
would have belonged if the year had com- 
menced on Jan. 1 instead of the following 
March 25. 

This appears to be corroborated by a Table 
of Moveable Feasts prefixed to a Prayer-Book 
printed in 1679. In this Table the year 1680 
has two Dominical Letters showing it was a 
Leap Year, and it gives Septuagesima Sun- 
day as Feb. 8, First day of Lent as Feb. 25, 
Easter Day as April 11, Rogation Sunday 
as May 16, Ascension Day as May 20, Whit- 
sunday as May 30, Advent Sunday as 
Nov. 28. 

The Table has this note appended: ‘‘ that 

the supputation of the year of our Lord in 
the Church of England beginneth the five 
and twentieth of March.’’ The meaning of 
this note is not very clear, but it cannot mean 
that the year 1680 in the above table began, 
so far as all the dates given above are con- 
cerned, on March 25, because it is manifest 
that the February dates were followed at 
proper distances by the dates in April and 
May, and were therefore dates in the 
February preceding those months and 
belonged to the legal year 1679. Moreover, 
taking a year in the Table which was not a 
Leap Year, e.g. 1691, in which Septuagesima 
Sunday fell on Feb. 8 and the First day of 
Lent on Feb. 25, we find that all the sub- 
sequent Feasts fell one day later than in 
1680, thus proving that the Leap Year day 
was added to the February of 1679/80 and 
not to the February of 1680/1. 
_ Probably the note before alluded to was 
intended simply to call attention to the fact 
that, although for the purposes of the Table 
the current year was treated as including the 
preceding February, the legal year began 
on March 25. 

On the facts before given, the adoption in 
England of the Gregorian Calendar made no 


difference in the year to which the Leap Year 
day was added. 
Wma. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Your correspondent Mr. H. V. Bortey will 
find a good deal of information on _ this 
point in Bond’s ‘ Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates.’ Apparently the nations on the con- 
tinent always preserved the Roman system 
of reckoning the year to begin on Jan. 1. 
The mode of making March 25 the beginning 
of the year seems to have been adopted in 
this country as early as the middle of the 
twelfth century. It continued until Dec. 31, 
1751. While it lasted the days from Jan. 
1 to March 24 bore the date of the preceding 
year. Bond’s book sets out documents 
penned in this country on Feb. 29, bearing 
the dates 1571, 1619, and 1647 respectively. 


A. 


JOHN ATTILBURGH (clvii. 100).—An ac- 

count of John Attleborough will be found 
in Miss Rose Graham’s ‘ English EKcclesias- 
tical Studies,’ 1929. He resigned his position 
of Abbot of Bermondsey in 1400 and in the 
same year became Bishop of Ardfert. ‘‘ Athel- 
feld ’”’ is evidently an attempt to translate the 
Latin adjectival form of Ardfert, of which 
we find several variations, Arthferdensis, 
Artfertensis, Archfordensis, Ardartensis, 
Ardefertensis. The two ancient dioceses of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe are united in the pre- 
sent diocese of Kerry and Aghadoe. 


Rory FLercHer. 


John Attilburgh was made Prior of Ber- 
mondsey in 1390, and three years later found 
himself involved in a scandalous and exciting 
business. | He suddenly appeared with the 
Prior of Derby at Cluniac priory of St. 
Andrew at Northampton, and demanded in- 
stant admittance on the ground that they 
were sub-delegates of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. As it was an immemorial custom 
that twenty days’ notice should be given 
of a visitation, the monks at Northampton 
appealed to the Pope. The Prior of North- 
ampton then joined the other priors, excom- 
municated the monks, forcibly entered the 
priory, and brought pressure to bear upon 
them to consent to certain arrangements ; 
when they refused, they were expelled and re- 
duced to beggary. Boniface IX told the 
Bishop of Lincoln that the three priors must 
absolve the monks. This escapade appar- 
ently did John no harm, for on Aug. 13, 1399, 
at the King’s request, Boniface made him 
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first Abbot of Bermondsey. But scarcely had 
he entered on his office, when he resigned 
under fear of death at the bidding of the 
monks, and was appointed episcopus Athel- 
feldensis. No name of a place has been dis- 
covered that explains this appellation, and 
it has been suggested that Ardfert, a common 
suffragan title, is intended. 

On his resignation the monks agreed to pay 
him a pension on condition that he did not 
appeal to Rome. John, however, went there, 
and in April, 1401, the Pope ordered the 
monks to pay the pension, which they had 
withheld, since John was in sore need of 
money. Meanwhile, Thomas Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into certain charges of 
financial maladministration preferred 
against the ex-Abbot of Bermondsey. 

John, however, found a friend in succes- 
sive pontifis, and in 1405 he was made Bishop 
of Ardagh, but was ejected four years later 
by a rival, ‘‘ escaping almost naked.’’ One 
thinks of the monks of Northampton and 
slow-footed Nemesis, In 1429 he was living 
as a Cluniac monk at Castleacre in 
Anglia. 

John seems to have been a somewhat high- 
handed individual, animated at one time by 
great zeal for the suppression of those who 
were in sympathy with heresy. 

Percy ARMSTRONG. 

PATHER JOHN JONES, ENGLISH 

BENEDICTINE (clvii. 100). — In the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and in Gillow’s ‘Bio. Dict. of 
English Catholics,’ there is a confusion be- 
tween John Jones, O.S.B., born in Hereford- 
shire 1575, and John Jones, B.C.L., born in 
London on Jan. 11, 1577, both educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, both Law Fellows 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In ‘N 
and Q.,’ ecxlvi. 93, Mr. WuitMore has given 
the true facts of the lives of these two persons. 
John Jones, O.S.B., came of an ancient 
family seated at Llangynog, Co. Brecon, who 
were connected with the Herefordshire family 
of Scudamore of Kentchurch, and it is 
possible that his parents resided there. He 
died 27 Dec., 1635 (not 1636), according to 
the Necrology of the English Benedictines. 
He was buried in Queen Henrietta’s private 
chapel at Somerset House, and as it had been 
consecrated only four days previously, he was 
primitiae dormientum ibidem. The _ best 
account of Fr. Jones will be found in Gillow, 
iii., pp. 661-666, correcting the place of his 
birth and omitting his B.C.L. 

Rory FLetrcHer. 


East | 


In addition to the notice of Fr. John Jones 
O.S.B., in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ further particulars 
will be found in Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary,’ Vol. iii, and in ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses (Foster). 


ANDSCAPE DESIGNS ON POTTERY 

AND CHINA (clvii. 98). — In 1773, 
| Wedgwood, the great potter of Etruria, in 
| Staffordshire, and a great improver of the 
| English taste in pottery, executed a grand 
| dinner and dessert service for the notorious 
Catherine, Empress of Russia. 

A good account of this important produc- 
tion will be found in Vol. ii. of Miss Eliza 
Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ much of 
which is reproduced in William Howitt’s 
‘Northern Heights of London,’ 1869. 

(I should here like to put on record the 
immense amount of labour in much research 

that this gifted lady was chiefly responsible 
| for in the compilation of this most interest- 
| ing and readable history of one of the most 
| historic districts of London. A few years 
| ago I purchased a large number of autograph 
letters of Miss Meteyard (whose nom de 
| plume was ‘‘Silverpen’’), the information 
_contained therein completely confirming my 
statement. She was a veritable “ ghost in 

the studio,’’ as were others connected with 
similar topographical works of a later date. 
Miss Meteyard’s name is not mentioned 
among those so parsimoniously thanked by 
Howitt in his Preface, hence my allusion to 
this flagrant omission.) 

Before Wedgwood’s time Russia had been 
chiefly supplied with porcelain from France 
and Saxony, but Lord Cathcart introduced 
to the notice cf the Empress the beautiful 
works of Wedgwood, and she not only adorned 
her palace with the finest vases, bas reliefs 
and gems of art which Wedgwood and Bentley 
had yet produced, but through the British 
Consul she ordered these magnificent services. 
As the King of Prussia was having two ser- 
vices of Dresden china executed, one of which 
he intended as a present to the Czarina, and 
which was, therefore, to be embellished by 
battle-scenes betwixt the Russians and Turks, 
and the other for himself, to exhibit the most 
remarkable views and landscapes in his own 
dominions, the Empress proposed that these 
services by Wedgwood should be enriched with 
English scenes. 

For this purpose, not only were copies made 
of paintings of English mansions, castles, 
gardens, and landscapes already existing I 


the galleries of the Royal Family, of nobles 
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and gentry, but artists were employed to 
make sketches of the most remarkable places 
in the kingdom. 

The services were completed in the most 
costly and perfect style, and were for some 
time publicly exhibited at the rooms of 
Wedgwood and Bentley, in Greek Street, 
Soho, where they were seen by Queen Char- 
lotte and crowds of the nobility, and thus 
added greatly to the fame of the potter. 

Among the views given, no fewer than 


twenty-seven were from the vicinity of Hamp- | 


stead and Highgate, the majority from 


Hampstead, many being copies or reproduc- 


Lieut. Pocock was appointed Lieut. in the 
13th Foot on 13 July, 1838, and retired by 
sale of his commission 4 Aug., 1838 


A. S. Waite. 
Hon. Secretary Society for Army Historical 
Research. 
ANCASTER UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
(cliv. 333, 374, 408). — 5. The Rev. 
William Henry Herford (b. 20 Oct,, 1820) 
was the son of John Herford (b. at the Par- 
sonage, Upton-on-Severn, 16 Jan., 1789, d. 
2 May, 1856, at Charlton Kings) by his first 
wife Sarah, dau. of Ed. Smith, of Birming- 


tions of Chatelain’s interesting set of ten ham, solicitor. John Herford’s second wife 
views published in 1745. _was Helen Ryland, dau. of James Ryland, 

The individual articles in the services | the history of whose family appeared in part 
amounted to upwards of 1,100 pieces, and the | in ‘N. and Q.’ at clv. 192. John Herford’s 
cost was £3,000, a very reasonable one com- | pedigree (I have it before me) can be traced 
pared with what would have to be paid at | back to his great-great-great-grandfather, 


the present time. | William Hurford, of Washfield, Devon, clo- 


Each piece was numbered, and a catalogue, | thier and serge maker (buried there, 25 


now very rare, of the whole collection was | March, 1672), and possibly , 
Howitt gives the full Hurforde, of Sampford Peverel, whose will 


| was proved in 1634, and who may be the 


printed in French. 
titles of these twenty-seven views. | 


to William 


A few years before the war of 1914-18 there grandfather of the above William Hurford 


was an exhibition in Conduit Street, London, | ° 


f Washfield. The family must, however, 


of various items of Wedgwood china and | have had some claims to “gentility ’’ still 


pottery, included in which were a few pieces C@tlier, as the arms appear 


from this collection. I saw them there; they | 
were of a cream colour, with greenish border, | 


in Benoltes’ 
Visitation of 1531. A curious trait in the 
family for at least three generations back 


in which was depicted a frog, signifying, I | has been a kind of cleavage, some of the bro- 


understand, that they came from the Palais 


des Grenouilles, the view, also green, was in| Church, Conservative and military. 


the centre of each article. 
The late F. Cornman, reproduced, very | 
crudely, a representation of one of the dinner 
lates in this service, with a view of the Long | 
oom at Hampstead thereon. These “‘ for- | 
geries’? were printed on old end-papers, and 
were calculated to deceive any but astute) 


collectors. 
E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


A full account of the above process will be | 
found in Turner’s ‘ Transfer Printing on 


Enamels, Porcelain, and Pottery: its origin, James Herford, 


and development in the United Kingdom’ | 


(1907). In addition to describing the process the well-known preacher 


there are chapters dealing with the artists | 
and engravers employed, and detailed notes. 
on many of the illustrations. | 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MONTAGU POCOCK AT 


HARLES 


thers being Unitarian and Radical, others 
John 
Herford’s (father of the Rev. William Henry 
Herford) half-brother, William Lewis Her- 
ford (d. 13 Dec., 1845, at MHoldfast, Co. 
Worcester) was a Lieut.-Colone] (23rd Fusi- 
liers) and C.B., and one of his (John Her- 
ford’s) five grown-up sons, Walter Vernon 
Herford (b. 20 May, 1828) was a Captain, 
who fell in New Zealand about 1867. Of the 


_ other four, who all lived during their most 


active years in Manchester, one, Edward 


| Herford, was the city coroner and a pillar of 


the High Church; the other three Radicals 
and Unitarians. These three were Charles 
the Rev. William Henry 
Herford (the subject of this account) and 
and author, the 
Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford. They had con- 
stant discussions, and it was said, by one of 
them, that there was only one subject on 
which they all agreed — free seats in 
churches ! 

Of the younger generation, Professor C. H. 


WATERLOO (clvii. 64, 101).—The fol- | Herford, of Manchester University, the well- 
rahe additional information may be of in- | 
erest : 


| younger brother, 


known authority, writer and lecturer, and his 
the Rev. R. T. Herford 
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(late of Dr. Williams’ Library, London), 
are sons of the Charles James Herford, 
““Radical and Unitarian,’’ above. And, 
as the Rev. Watter H. Burcess states at 
the last reference, the Right Reverend Bishop 
Ulric Vernon Herford, bishop of the ancient 
Christian Church on the Malabar coast of 
India, is a son of the Rev. William Henry 
Herford. A sister of the last-named was 
Mary Chance Herford, who married the late 
Dr. A. H. Paterson, of Bowdon, near Man- 


chester, and their children included the late | 


Mrs. Helen Allingham, the water-colour 
painter and the late Arthur Henry Pater- 
son, novelist, biographical writer and author 
of short stories and of articles on social sub- 
jects. (Authorities: ‘The Herford Pedi- 
gree,’ kindly drawn up for me by Mrs. 
Hartas Jackson, granddaughter of the 


Charles James Herford, ‘‘ Radical and Uni-| 
_simple. The money used in this broad region 
Herford and the Rev. R. T. Herford, and. 
from Miss Helen Brooke Herford, dau. of | 
Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford above, and from. 


tarian ”’ above; letters from Professor C. H. 


Miss Evelyn Harriet Herford, dau. of the 
late Edward Herford, ‘ city coroner and a 
pillar of the High Church ’’ above; also a 


| 


notice respecting the late A. H. Paterson > 


in The Inquirer of Jan. 28, 1928). 
d. 1881) left Lancaster for Wakefield, and 


while there issued a publication called the) 
Band of Faith Messenger, of which he acted | 


as editor. I have four volumes of it, Vols. | 
i. to iv (1872 - 1878) and some loose issues. b the 
It evidently continued after 1878, the date Se 


of my last volume. It is a most interesting | 
journal, and contains articles, etc., by the 
editor, Sir John Bowring, Professor de Mor-. 


gan, the Rev. J. M. Dixon (my father), 
Richard Bedingfield, Professor James Drum- 


| the nineties the sixpence was still so called by 


Arnold, Robert Buchanan, Russell L. Car- 
penter, and others. 
Ronatp A. M. Drxon or THEARNE. 
Thearne Hall, nr. Beverley. 


MARIA THERESA DOLLARS (elvii, 81, 

121). — Your correspondent has been 
rightly informed. To particularize, Abys- 
sinia used that currency down to the Great 
War and, in all probability, does so still. 
France, also, coins it from the old Austrian 
models for circulation in her tropical African 
colonies, and in Algiers last winter I heard 
of it as still being struck and current in 
those parts. It is not at all difficult for a 
numismatist, and in many of the more recent 
examples even for the uninitiated, to detect 


the difference between the original thaler of 
Maria Theresa and these imitations. The 
high intrinsic quality and the noble appear. 
ance of the coin are of course the reasons for 
the natives always demanding them, even 
though Maria Theresa may be as dead as 
good Queen Anne. 


A. H. 
C/o Lloyds Bank, Brussels. 


PIECES OF EIGHT (clvii, 80, 123).—It 

would probably be impossible to say just 
in what particular year this expression actu- 
ally originated, or if it be a translation of a 
popular Spanish expression, at least as early 
as the sixteenth century, but it was in com- 
mon use in the West Indies and on the 
Spanish Main already in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The explanation is very 


was practically all Spanish, the unit of which 
was the peso, or dollar, of eight reales. On 
the back of this was a large cross covering the 
whole surface of the coin with its limbs. The 
money which got out to the New World was 
almost all hammered, a survival from the 
Middle Ages, and little of it bore the newly 


| invented rim; so that, when the half was 
6. The Rev. Goodwyn Barmby (b. 1820, | 


needed, all that was necessary to do was to 
cut the piece in two along the lines of the 
cross; and so, of course, with the quarter, 
which last triangular ‘‘ bit ’’--the technical 
word in those parts—was worth an English 


War I recollect in the United States South 
West this expression was still current; for, 
of course, the U.S.A. dollar is of Spanish 
origin, decimalized at the Revolution; and 
this expresion there brought home to me my 
native Jamaica, where at least as recently as 


the peasants and small coloured townsfolk. 
The ‘bit’? was further divided into the 
‘‘ thrippence ”’ and this in turn halved as a 
‘‘ quattie.”” Though England has long tried 
to introduce her monetary system and given 
us her gold and silver coins, together with 
very handsome nicke] pieces with the arms of 
aligator and pineapple ’’ thereon of 
the respective worth of One Penny, Half- 
penny and Farthing, our small people had 
never taken to this way of counting, and 
still reckoned with a halfpenny on the top 
of a penny, and three farthings as its half. 
I wonder if they still do so in conservative 
Jamaica.”’ 
A. H. Cooper-PricHarD, 
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ree BYNG HALL: BIOGRAPHY | 


of the earlier users covered only the upper 


WANTED (clvii. 99). — Herbert Byng | and lower covers, leaving the fly leaves plain. 


Hall was appointed Ensign to the 39th Foot 
Dec, 10, 1824, and in 1832 was a Captain 
with the 7th Foot. The following year, for 
a short period, he was attached to the 62nd 
Foot, until he sold out on Sept. 20, 1833. He 
then became attaché to the Staff of the 
(ommander-in-Chief of the army of the Queen 
of Spain, which position he occupied for some 
little time. From 1855 to 1858 he was an 
extra foreign service messenger on the Con- 
stantinople station, and from January, 1859, 
until his retirement, on pension, July 1, 1882, 
he served as a foreign service messenger. He 
died at Weston, Bath, April 25, 1883, aged 78. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The following appeared in the catalogue of 
an Exeter bookseller in February, 1921: 

Hall (Major H. B., author of ‘Exmoor,’ ‘High- 
land Sports,’ etc.), Dartmoor, its Heathered 
Hills and Sparkling Streams; the original MS. 
(unfinished) for a companion work to ‘Exmoor,’ 
which, however, was never printed, 2 small 4to 
vols. 340pp., in the form of a tour. 

The printed books of the author include: 
‘The Adventures of a Bric-a-Brac Hunter,’ 
1868; ‘The Bric-a-Brac Hunter, or Chapters 
on Chinamania,’ 1875; ‘ Exmoor, or the Foot- 
steps of St. Hubert in the West,’ 1849; 
‘Highland Sports and Highland Quarters,’ 
1847; ‘ Lucullus, or Palatable Essays,’ 1878: 
‘The Queen’s Messenger,’ 1865; ‘The West 
of England and the Exhibition,’ 1851. 

M. 


[JING OR WASTE PAPERS (clvii. 99). 

—Twenty-five yearsago I went into the 
question of the first introduction of these into 
England. I came to the conclusion that 
their use began after the Restoration, about 
1665-70, and that the Mearns firm was the 
introducer. The first pattern is much more 
artistic than the later ones. It, however, 
persisted, whether from old stock or by 
means of a trade secret I know not; but I 
have found it in books as late as 1715. The 
firm had two chief patterns, if I may so 
term what is really a free-hand process. 
Whence the Mearns got the idea I have not 
discovered. The French bookbinders used 
end-papers much about the same time, but 
their pattern was much closer in outline and 
more ‘“‘fidgetty’’ in appearance. Much 
earlier than French or English work are the 
hand-coloured end-papers of the Turkish 
Qurans. I have an idea that the former 
really owed their origin to the latter. Many 


This method was in use in Rome and Florence 
till well past the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I have no note as to this in 
England and France after 1690. 


F. Witriam Cock, M.D. 
AMERICAN PUNCTUATION (celvii. 26).— 


Publisher’s readers, in America, as else- 
where, I suppose, are recruited from two 
classes of people: those of literary taste (and 
sometimes ability) wishful to write, and 
those of schoolmarmish precision, who cannot 
see the sentence for the commas. A manu- 
script is apt to fall into the hands of either 
sort. The first would sense the rightness of 
the author’s punctuation, no matter how in- 
dividual, if it were consistent. The second 
would change everything to conform with 
rule. Publishing-houses, of course, have a 
standard of usage in matters of spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation and so on; but 
this would as likely as not be waived in cer- 
tain cases. 

Now the use of the colon and semicolon, 
I recall, is often discouraged in primary 
schools. It is difficult enough to get young- 
sters to put periods and commas where they 
belong, without complicating the matter by 
subtleties. Dashes and parentheses are even 
frowned upon, for fear they will be worked 
to death. The instance mentioned by X may 
have involved a schoolmarm who thought with 
puritanic simplicity, that full-stops were 
enough, and semicolons needless frills. Or 
the manuscript in question may have suffered 
from an excess of these marks; it would seem 
so, if the insertion of periods ‘‘ resulted in 
the breaking up of paragraphs into a multi- 
tude of sentences consisting often of no more 
than six or even seven words.’’ In that case, 
perhaps the reader acted under justifiable 
irritation. 

Pavt McPuHartin. 


AMES SHERARD’S GARDEN AT 
ELTHAM (clvii. 99). — Drake in his 

‘ History of Kent,’ published in 1886 ,says 
‘“the garden in which was the greenhouse 
containing the exotics of the eminent botanist 
Dr. James Sherard is situate on the north 
side of the town of Eltham.’’ He adds: 
‘“The House in Hasted’s time was occupied 
by the Rev. Dr. Pinnell ; it was built of brick 
in Queen Anne’s style, and was afterwards 
covered with stucco, which has been recently 
removed. It is now called Sherard House.’’ 


H. Hannen. 
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i explored the remains of this in 1915. | Grotto! ” by which is meant a demand for a 


There were still a number of the larger trees 
which claimed to be of the original planting. 
The house also was shown me. R. C. 
Gregory’s ‘Royal Eltham’ full 
particulars. 


gives 
F, Cock. 


LDERMAN JEFFREYS’ TOBACCO 
(clvii. 79).—According to W. G. Bell’s 
“Great Fire of London, 1666,’ ‘‘ Alderman 
John Jefferies, of Bread Street Ward, and 
a former M.P. for Brecknockshire, had 
tobacco burnt of the value of £20,000.”’ 


W. E. GawTuorp. 


‘“DEMEMBER THE GROTTO”? (clvii. 

100).—July 25 is dedicated to St. James 
the Great, the patron saint of Spain, whose 
shrine at Compostella was one of the most 
celebrated resorts of pilgrims in the Middle 
Ages, and was visited in great numbers by 
persons from all parts of Christendom. The 
distinguishing badge of pilgrims to this 
shrine was a scallop shell worn on cloak or 
hat. In the old ballad of ‘The Friar of 
Orders Gray,’ the lady describes her lover as 
clad in ‘“‘ a pilgrim’s weedes’’ :— 

And how should I know your true love 

From many an other one? 

O by his scallop shell and hat 

And by his sandal shoon. 


There is a proverb, ‘‘ Whoever eats oysters 
on St. James’s Day will never want money.”’ 
With regard to this, Chambers’ ‘ Book of 
Days’ observes :— 


In point of fact, it is customary in London 
to begin eating Oysters on St. James’s Day, 
when they are necessarily somewhat dearer 
than afterwards; so that we presume the 
saying is only meant as a jocular encourage- 
ment to a little piece of extravagance and self- 
indulgence, In this connection of oysters 
with St. James’s Day, we trace the ancient 
association of the apostle with pilgrims’ shells. 
There is a custom in London which makes 
this relation more evident. In the course of 
the few days following upon the introduction 
of oysters for the season, the children of the 
humbler class employ themselves diligently 
collecting the shells which have been cast out 
from taverns and fish shops, and of these they 
make piles in various rude forms. By the 
time that old St, James’s Day (the 5th of 
August) has come about, they have these little 
fabrics in nice order, with a candle stuck in 
the top, to be lighted at night. As you thread 
your way through some of the denser parts of 
the i you are apt to find a cone of 
shells, with its votive light, in the nook of some 
retired court, with a group of youngsters 
around it, some of whom will be sure to assail 
the stranger with a whining claim— Mind the 


wherewith professed] 
e. 


to keep up the 
cand It cannot be doubted that we have 
here, at the distance of upwards of three 
hundred years from the Reformation, a relic 
of the habits of our Catholic ancestors, 


This custom is a memorial of the devotions 
paid at the great shrine of St. James of 
Compostella, in Spain. 

In medieval times an enormous number of 
English pilgrims : 
many indeed that they largely helped to 
rue English shipping. 

Pilgrims who had visited the shrine were 
entitled to wear scallops, and so after July 25 
(St. James’s Day) in each year the children 
commemorate St. James by making 
‘‘ grottos ’’ with shells, if they can get them, 
and, if not, with stones. 

Also refer to ‘Grotto’ in Brewer's. 
‘Phrase and Fable’ Dictionary. 

Wittram R. Power. 


This custom seems to belong to St. 
James’s Day (July 25) or old St. 
James’s Day (Aug. 5). A note on the cus- 
tom will be found in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days’ under July 25, whilst a correspondent 
to‘ N. & Q.’ at 12S. ix. 109 (Aug. 6, 1921) 
records being invited to ‘‘ remember the 
grotto ’’ at Lewisham on July 23 of that 
year. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This phrase was brought to my notice in 
rather a curious manner during the recent 
holidays. In the yard of a Rotel in the 
neighbourhood of Eastbourne, stood a motor 
car, which was offered for sale. On closer 
inspection I was surprised to read on the 
running-board, in chalked letters: ‘‘ Please 
remember the Grotto.’’ I cannot, of course,. 
account for their presence in so unusual a 
place, but the incident may, perhaps, be of 
interest to Mr. Wricutson and other cor- 


respondents. 
A PADDINGTON CHARITY (clvii. 4, 
86).—Supplemental to Mr. GawTHoRP’s 
reply, Robins’ ‘Paddington’ (1853) men- 
tions, p. 63, the custom as then of the past, 
the distribution being made ‘‘ by the minister 
and parish officers to poor families inhabit- 
ing the parish, of whom a list is made out 
annually.’? The annual distribution in the 
churchyard used to occur on the Sunday 
before Christmas. 


G. H. GaMESTER. 


W. H. MancuHee. 
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or a lt: i 
c ' tion,’ and arches consciously safe against the 
The Library. winds of fashions”? For self-righteousness 
destroys nobility as rust eats iron. ‘This 
; | other half o is epigrammatic sentence, 
The | ‘through the self-pity in which 
By H. Be ot cat} (Oxford, arendon Coleridge involved himself the winds of the 
Press. s. 6d. net.). world pierced with cruel penetrancy,” goes 
LMOST inevitably, a collection ranging | straight to its mark. Perhaps the temptation 


through the course of five years, from 
strictly professorial lectures to addresses in a 
yacation-course for elementary teachers, lacks 
continuity and cohesion, though here the lec- 
turer’s personality provides a slender binding- 
thread. In itself, the book is a medley; Byron 
follows M. Vabbé Bremond; Massinger and 
Milton tread on the heels of A. E. Housman 
and Humbert Wolfe. The discourse on the 
last, whom Professor Garrod credits with 
having imparted “to verse and line a lyric 
quality which, at least in the sum of its 
effects, may be accounted... new and indi- 
vidual,” itself deserves these adjectives, which 
apply also to his odd detraction from ‘ 'The 
Shropshire Lad’s’ unique charm. After all, 
who, now, can say much that is both new and 
substantial about Rupert Brooke or Stevenson? 
Though he criticises Wolfe, desiring that he 
would desist from translations to go on with 
his proper work, yet Mr. Garrod expects his 
future greatness, even if middle age has 
arrived; and on the whole cares more for his 
poetry than a heedless reader might suspect. 
Surely, however, he is less acutely right than 
usual when he juxtaposes ‘Sordello’ and 
‘Requiem’ on the ground of obscurity? The 
main cause of Browning’s arises out of his 
assumption that educated people share his own 
intimate knowledge of a particular moment of 
medieval Italian history: whereas what ob- 
scurity darkens ‘ Requiem’ springs not from 
4 matter but from Mr. Wolfe’s manner just 
then. 

Professor Garrod is seldom an impersonal 
teacher. What he thinks and feels, or supposes 
he may be expected not to think or feel, is al- 
ways present; admirably he follows his own 
advice to critics, “‘ be somebody, not . . . some- 
body else, .. . but individual; ... make criti- 
cism reflect personality.” Moreover, as always, 
he indulges his liking for epigram and para- 
dox. Thus his book, which no student of 
letters should lightly miss, has the attraction 
of brilliant if one-sided conversation rather 
than the severity of an academic estimate. 
Sometimes an epigram fails. Discoursing on 
Coleridge, where if actual novelty is well-nigh 
impossible, Mr. Garrod achieves freshness, he 
lets himself write “To opinion and to dis- 
appointment Wordsworth opposed a panoply of 
inalienable self-righteousness.”” However vexa- 
tiously platitudinous and “ moral” Words- 
worth sometimes was, if that were true could 
Professor Garrod have properly said just 
afterwards, “The poetry of Wordsworth, ‘a 
temple, like a cloud slowly surmounting’ the 
invidious hill’ of conventional opinion... 
stands out in clear and sure proportion, with 
spire star-high,’ and ‘ towers of deep founda- 


lay in the verbal balancing of qualities. 

In another vein, that of rather supposititious 
“filial piety,” is the Massinger lecture, hastily 
made for a tercentenary representation in 
Merton College of ‘The Duke of Milan,’ be- 
cause “‘ two distinguished persons ”’ had failed: 
“These two should be here in white sheets, not 
I in this academical sub-fuse.” ‘‘ Massinger is 
the greatest of dramatic hacks,” he declares, 
and proceeds to discover his merits, though he 
Jaunches against him and his brother play- 
wrights a charge worthy of some of their suc- 
cessors’ attention: “The Elizabethans and Jaco- 
beans alike were, in fact, prone to that error 
which Aristotle condemns in the audience of his 
own day; they sought from tragedy, not only its 
oie satisfaction, but every kind of satisfac- 

ion.” 

More than once, he seems to hint that 
philosophy lies outside his “‘ competence.” If 
he means that and it is true, it May account 
for his view of that joint work of Henri 
Bremond and Robert de Souza, ‘La Poésie 
Pure,’ which seemed to some _ not  incon- 
siderable critics far more valuable than Pro- 
fessor Garrod found it. The subject is how- 
ever too long and intricate for pursuit here. 

No one should miss the longest of these 
addresses, ‘The Nightingale in Poetry,’ a 
happy subject, happily handled; not least apt, 
when concerning one or two of Warkenenth’s 
“bird-lapses ”” and other poets’ minor natural 
history mistakes, he deals a finishing thrust 
on the champions of what, perhaps without 
offence, may be called pottering accuracy. 
Once, he is sharp, possibly deservedly, cer- 
tainly with zest, when he remarks of an 
Anthology of Bird Poems. “I miss some 
poems which I should have liked to find, and I 
should not have missed the notes.” Some 
readers may care more for ‘ Itylus’ than Mr. 
Garrod can, and even discern in it “ the 
beating” of a “human heart” which he 
denies it. Few will fail to share his admira- 
tion of Dr. Bridges’s lovely stanzas; while all 
who know what is poetry and do not live “ out- 
side the nightingale line,” must be grateful for 
this essay, filled with learning, wit, discrimi- 
nation and charm. 

In a day when literary criticism if not actu- 
ally false is often irredeemably facile and 
ephemeral, Mr. Garrod’s invites his reader’s 
return; not least when, discussing Hazlitt, he 
touches deftly criticism’s due business, and 
still more notably, where failure has been fre- 
quent, when he deals with Cowley and the 
“ metaphysicals.” That not too well under- 
stood name may or may not be the aptest 
possible for general use, though universally 
used. Anyhow, Mr. Garrod handles them so 
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that he not only makes Dr. Johnson’s pro- 
nouncements seem more ponderous than per- 
haps they are, but sheds the brightest light 
which, so far, has shined in criticism of this 
small but separated band: “They have no 
commerce upon the great trade routes; but 
they catch at every breeze of whim; seeking no 
harbour they carry a light curiosity into every 
cranny of coast, with whatever intricacies 
cumbered: they delight to be tossed by fancies 
the most perverse, and to moor, if they moor, 
in pedantic surprise. If you want to get some 
where—and Johnson always did—you will ship 
by some other line.” 


Bridewell Hospital, Palace, Prisons, Schools 
1603—1929. By Edward Geoffrey O’Donoghue 
(John Lane. £1 1s. net.). 


E reviewed at cxlvi, 127, the volume in |! 


which Mr. O’Donoghue related the his- 


tory of Bridewell during the sixteenth century. | 


Together with access to all the original material 
for compiling such a history Mr. O’Donoghue 
has the good fortune of a fluent pen, a genial 
warmth of imagination, and an eye for 
humorous or picturesque detail. These things 
are equally evident in this new volume, which 
gives us the history of Bridewell up to the 
present day. 

Mr. O’Donoghue’s method is more that of the 
essayist than that of the regular historian. It 
has some disadvantages. Pleasant and easy to 
read as are his pages, they require some sort- 
ing and fitting together before an ordered 
customs is ranged in one’s mind. On the other 
sequence of events, personal histories, changing 
hand, the advantages are many. ‘The indi- 
vidual pictures are vivid; there is nothing dry 
or wearisome, and hardly anything superfluous, 
to be wished away; the writer’s sympathy with 
his subject enables him to convey effectively 
the change of tone and temper from one period 
to another. More than this the close and 
immediate following of his sources (even 
though there is a touch of the amateur about 
him) gives great freshness and _ distinct 
character to the work. 

Unemphatically for the most part, but with 
unmistakable sense for its significance, Mr. 
O’Donoghue does justice to the manifold 
human interest of his theme. Not round and 
about Bridewell could one find hint of the 
brighter or gentler side of the life of the 
London poor; but there are sturdiness and 
humour here, as well as the follies and frailties 
which call for pity. What astonish most—and 
in generations to come will no doubt astonish 


more and more—are the methods taken with ) 
the erring. Even though the black-hung whip- | 
ping-room, open to the public, or the later | 


silence, and the solitary confinement, have been 


heard of before, Mr. O’Donoghue is able to give | 
them striking actuality. He does this partly | 
by his picture of the administration of the | 


hospital and his character sketches of. presi- 
dents, governors, clerks and chaplains. We 


| 

| see with how sedulous a faithfulness so m 

| leading men of the City, generation after 
generation, met to perform their duties in con. 
nection with Bridewell—men, in numeroug 
instances, authors of their own fortunes, and 
of a just and generous turn of mind; we find 
them exercising mercy according to their 
lights, and dealing with the mere property of 
Bridewell in a shrewd, reasonable way; pet et 
again and again we see them stupid beyond be. 
lief in their estimation of what the human 
mind and the human frame can bear, or bear 
without going more or less to ruin. One may 
study the causes of present day social problems 
on their inner side, in men’s obtuseness rather 
than in their malevolence, nowhere better than 
in Bridewell. Yet, it would be unjust not to 
note that the City claims our respect for con 
sistent soundness of intention, for benevolence, 
for some instances of wisdom, and, above all, 
for frequent liberality. 

A good chapter, which, adding a point or two 
from sources, deserves attention is that on the 
High Court and Star Chamber (Mr. O’Dono- 
| ghue does not seem to reject as decidedly ag 
| does the ‘ O. E. D.’ Blackstone’s suggestion that 
the name of the latter has to do with the 
Jewish contracts, or “ starrs”’, of Plantagenet 
days). Here our author—in part by Dae 
the true, «nd criminal, history of Ric 
Bowyer—contributes something towards correc 
tion of exaggerations and misapprehensions 
still, we believe, current concerning these insti- 
tutions. Another particularly good chapter is 
that about the Gordon Riots. The history of 
Bridewell is so long and complicated that it 
could not fail, in emerging into the twentieth 
century to present certain anomalies. Of these 
one of the most curious, from the point of view 
of pious sentiment somewhat regrettable, is the 
position with regard to the churchyard. 

Of persons who have a place in story outside 
Bridewell the chief among the inmates are 
Ludovic Muggleton and James Nayler; and 
among the authorities, or persons conn 
with the place by beneficence, Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, Jonas Hanway and Bishop 
Atterbury. Mr. O’Donoghue accepts the theory 
that Godfrey committed suicide. 

A feature of the book greatly to be com- 
mended are the illustrations, sixty-four im 
number, and well chosen. The index, we regret 
to say, leaves something to be desired. On the 
other hand, there are three useful appendixes, 
and, for each chapter, a list of authorities and 
some short but valuable notes. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
| We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately. 
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